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would never have tolerated this unconstitutional
relaxation of the solidarity of the Cabinet, this mis-
chievous abdication of the authority of the Prime
Minister. His own authority was paramount, and no
minister ever more completely identified himself in
thought and speech with the policy and measures for
which his Government was responsible. A student of
his speeches, unfamiliar with the forms and methods of
the constitution, might easily draw the inference from
the language habitually used by Peel in the House of
Commons, that he alone was minister, and that his
colleagues were merely his subordinates. Other
ministers have commonly used the first person plural
in speaking of the acts and proposals of the Government
they represent -, Peel constantly used the first person
singular. This significant habit is not to be ascribed
to mere vulgar egotism. Peel, it is true, was by no
means deficient in the valuable parliamentary qualities
of self-esteem and self-assertion. But the politic and
probably unconscious egotism of his oratory was due
to no personal vanity. It was his way of saying what
Chatham finely said to the Duke of Devonshire: "My
lord, I am sure that I can save this country, and that
no one else can." Peel was reserved, unexpansive,
awkward in manner, little disposed to open his mind
freely even in intimate council. Probably his Cabinet
rarely knew the full breadth and measure of the designs
he entertained; often he strove to conceal them even
from himself. He was a consummate opportunist,
cautious and circumspect until action became necessary,
but intrepid and irresistible when once he had resolved
to act, an acute and diligent observer of the movement